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226 William and Mary Quarterly 

Hampton, Old and New, or Three Hundred Years of Elizabeth City 
Parish. By Jacob Heffelflnger. An address delivered July 19, 1910, 
in St. John's church, Hampton, Virginia, on the occasion of the 
300th anniversary of the occupation of the parish by the English. 

Among the brave soldiers of McClellan's army, no other performed his 
duty more loyally than Jacob Heffelflnger. Having, as a wounded boy- 
soldier in the fights around Richmond, become an inmate of the Federal 
Hospital, at Hampton, he became a resident of the vicinity, and is now 
classed among its most honored and popular citizens. Making no sacrifice 
of principle, but following throughout a course of high and honorable ex- 
ample, he endeared himself to all his quondam enemies by his courteous 
conduct and sympathetic action. No one, though descended from the 
earliest settlers in this historic neighborhood, could have shown more 
interest in his subject than has Mr. Heffelflnger in this excellent history of 
a parish only second in time and importance to the sacred precincts of 
Jamestown. Here Benjamin S'yms had his home, who gave the first legacy 
in the United States for the establishment of a free school. Here lived the 
redoubtable soldier and statesman, William Claiborne, who risked his 
fortune and his life in contest with Lord Baltimore to preserve intact 
the chartered limits of Virginia. Here in the days of the Two Penny 
Act, the bold justices declared the will of the Virginia Assembly superior 
to the will of the King. And here were the residences of those paladins 
of the sea, Commodores James Barron and Lewis Warrington. It is a 
long cry from 1610, when the first settlement was planted at what is now 
the Soldiers' Home, to the times of Mr. Heffelfinger. In the place of the 
twenty men, with a few women and children, who comprised Capt. George 
Webb's command in 1616, the parish contains to-day a population of over 
29,000. Within its limits are the greatest fort in the United States, a 
great normal school for colored youths, and a thriving city; while in the 
place of the one church of Kecoughtan, there is a total of seventy-six 
chapels and churches. "Verily," as Mr. Heffelfinger says, "the mustard 
seed of 1610 has become a great tree in 1911." 

Roger Brooke Taney. Address by Judge George L. Christian, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, President of the Virginia State Bar Association. 
Richmond Press, Inc., 1911. 

This is a deserved tribute to a great judge by an acute thinker, who 
has stood for many years among the first lawyers of Virginia. In the 
opinion of Judge Christian, Judge Taney was a fit successor of Judge Mar- 
shall, and if some of his decisions incurred censure in the North at the 
time, his conscientiousness and patriotism are now coming to be gener- 
ally conceded. Judge Taney, the chief justice, differed from Lincoln, the 
President, in believing that the Union had no right to exist separate from 
the constitution, and he stood, as it were, immovable in the rush of the 
torrent. To Lincoln, on the other hand, the integrity of the country was 
the supreme idea and the constitution was subordinate. 



